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TEACHING STYLES/LEARNING STYLES: 
A CRITICAL MATCH 


There is a growing body of evidence that people 
do not all learn in the same way. Yet teachers 
often teach all students in the same way, using a 
teaching style which has proven most successful 
for the teacher in his or her own learning. If we 
require students to receive information in a way 
which does not correspond with their personal 
dominant learning modes, to perform under 
conditions which interfere with their learning, or 
to demonstrate their learning in a manner which 
does not allow them to use their strengths, we 
create artificial stress, reduce motivation, and de- 
press performance results. Indeed, some re- 
searchers believe that many students diagnosed 
as Learning Disabled are in fact not L.D., but 
rather are mistaught in terms of learning style. 
They are artifically handicapped by their learning 
environment. Learning style — the internal struc- 
tures and processes which affect the individual's 
reception, interpretation, and use of information 
— has three interrelated strands: environmental 
preferences, information reception modes, and 
information processing modes. When_ the 
teaching/learning environment attends to style 
preferences and strengths, learning is enhanced. 





Teachers need to understand the concept of 
learning style, to be able to diagnose styles of 
students, and to be able to provide instruction 
which accommodates different learning styles. 
They also need to be aware of their own learning 
style and its subsequent effect on their teaching 
style. 


Educators are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of individualizing instruction. Al- 
though determining the modes of instruction, 
the kinds of materials, and the means of delivery 
for each student and for each class is not easily 
accomplished, clues are often received about the 
way a student learns best. For example, if we ask 
whether a student would like to hear astory read 
or to read it silently, the student will tell us. In 
answering that question, the student is telling us 
of a preferred way to learn that kind of material. 
This is one dimension of the student’s learning 
preference or style. If we teach to a student’s 
learning preferences, he or she will learn more 
efficiently. Achievement goes up and frustration 
comes down. By using the computer, we can not 
only calculate what a single student’s learning 
style is, but also that of the whole class. We can 
match the student against the class and the 
teacher's learning/teaching style against the 
learning style of the class. Prescriptive informa- 
tion such as the kinds of materials and methods 
of delivery can be correlated with style patterns. 
Individual differences that exist between the stu- 
dent and the class and between the teacher and 
the class can be flagged. Thus, the power of the 
computer can be focused on designing the learn- 
ing environment to the benefit of the individual 
student and the class. 








INTRODUCING THE LEARNING 
STYLES INVENTORY 


While most people’s learning styles are a 
blended combination of all components, some 
have very distinctive preferences. Some have a 
strong visual orientation, others are strongly aud- 
itory. Some are adept at oral expression, others 
are much more comfortable with written expres- 
sion. A person for whom “seeing is believing’ is 
at a learning disadvantage in a setting of spoken 
explanations. Thus, in the classroom, awareness 
of individual learning styles becomes a helpful 
diagnostic and instructional tool. 


The Learning Styles Inventory (LSI) was develop- 
ed at the Murdock Teacher Center, Wichita, 
Kansas, as part of an ESEA Title Ill Project CITE. It 
was designed for use with intermediate and sec- 
ondary level students to assess a student's pre- 
ferred method or style of receiving and express- 
ing information. The inventory is comprised of 45 
items in statement form related to nine learning 
style sub-areas under the broad categories of 
Cognitive Style, Social Style, and Expressive Style. 
Item examples: “I learn better by reading than by 
listening.” “I do well on tests if they are about 
things | hear in class.’’ The student responds to 
each item using a four-point Likert Scale ranging 
from ‘‘(1) least like me” to “(4) most like me”. 


Tabulation of responses results in a graph of the 
student’s learning style preferences. The inven- 
tory can be administered to a total class using 
pencil/paper, and the teacher then enters the 
data onto the computer. Or, individual students 
can complete the inventory directly on the 
computer. 


LEARNING STYLES DEFINED 


The three categories assessed — Cognitive, So- 
cial, and Expressive — are subdivided into nine 
areas: 
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|. Cognitive style refers to the preferred mode 


of taking in information. This category is di- 
vided into five areas. 





AUDITORY LANGUAGE 
Cognitive Learning Styles 


These are students who learn from hear- 
ing words spoken. You may hear them 
vocalizing or see their lips or throats 
moving as they read, particularly while 
striving to understand new material. 
These students will be more capable of 
understanding and remembering words 
or facts learned by hearing. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students will benefit from hearing 
audio tapes, rote oral practice, lecture, or 
a class discussion. They may benefit from 
using a tape recorder to make tapes to 
listen by, by teaching other students, or 
by conversing with the teacher. Interac- 
tion activities or games for groups of two 
or more provide the sound of words 
being spoken that is so important to pu- 
pils with this learning style. 


VISUAL LANGUAGE 
Cognitive Learning Styles 


These are the students who learn well 
from seeing words in books, on the 
board, and on charts. They may even 
write words down that are given to them 
orally, in order to learn by seeing them 
on paper. They remember and use infor- 
mation better if they have read it. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students will benefit from a variety 
of books, pamphlets, and written mate- 
rials on several levels of difficulty. Given 
some time alone with a book, this type of 
student may learn more than in class. 
Make sure that important information is 
given on paper or that notes are taken if 
you want this student to remember spe- 
cific information. 
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AUDITORY NUMERICAL 


Cognitive Learning Styles 


These students learn from hearing 
numbers and oral explanations. They 
may remember phone and locker num- 
bers with ease, and be successful with 
oral numbers, games, and puzzles. They 
may do just about as well without their 
math books, for written materials are not 
as important. They can probably work 
problems in their heads. You may hear 
them saying numbers to themselves, or 
see their lips moving as they read a 
problem. 


Teaching Techniques 


This student will benefit from math 
sound tapes or from working with 
another person, talking about a problem. 
Even reading written explanations aloud 
will help. Games or activities in which the 
number problems are spoken will help. 
This student will benefit from tutoring 
another or delivering an explanation toa 
study group or to the teacher. Make sure 
important facts are spoken. 


VISUAL NUMERICAL 


Cognitive Learning Styles 


These students have to see numbers, on 
the board, in a book, or on a paper in 
order to work with them. They are more 
likely to remember and understand math 
facts if they have seen them. They don't 
seem to need as much oral explanation. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students will benefit from work- 
sheets, workbooks, and texts. Give a vari- 
ety of written materials and allow time to 
study it. In playing games and being in- 
volved in activities with numbers and 
number problems, make sure they are 
visible, printed numbers rather than oral 
games and activities. Important informa- 
tion should be given on paper. 


TACTILE CONCRETE 


Cognitive Learning Styles 


These students learn best by experience. 
They need a combination of stimuli. The 
manipulation of material along with sight 
and sound will make a big difference to 
them. They seek to handle, touch, and 
work with what they are learning. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students must be given more than 
just a reading or math assignment. In- 
volve each of them with at least one other 
student and give activities to relate tothe 
assignment. Or accompany an audiotape 
with pictures, objects, and an activity 
such as drawing or writing or following 
directions with physical involvement. 


Il. Social style refers to learner preference of 


working in a group or alone. 





INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 


Social Learning Styles 


These students get more work done 
alone. They think best and remember 
more when they have learned alone. 
They care more for their own opinions 
than for the ideas of others. You will not 
have much trouble keeping these stu- 
dents from over-socializing during class. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students need to be allowed to do 
important learning alone. Socializing 
should be saved for a non-learning situa- 
tion. Allow the student to go to the li- 
brary or back in a corner of the room to 
be alone. Don't force group work on this 
student. It will cause irritability. Group 
work is distracting for these students. 
Some great thinkers have been loners! 
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GROUP LEARNER 


Social Learning Styles 


These students strive to study with at least 
one other student and will not get as 
much done alone. Others’ opinions and 
preferences are valued. Group interac- 
tion increases their learning and later 
recognition of facts. Class observation 
will quickly reveal how important social- 
izing is to such students. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students need to do important 
learning with someone else. The stimula- 
tion of the group may be more important 
at certain times in the learning process 
‘than at others, and you may be able to 
facilitate the timing for this student. 


Ill. Expressive style refers to the preferred meth- 


ods of giving out information. 





ORAL EXPRESSIVE 


Expressive Style 


These students can easily tell you what 
they know. They talk fluently, comfort- 
ably, and seem to be able to say what they 
mean. After talking to them about their 
work, you may find that they know more 
than their tests show. They are probably 
not shy about giving reports or talking to 
the teacher or classmates. The muscular 
coordination involved in writing may be 
difficult for them. Organizing and put- 
ting thoughts on paper may be too slow 
and a tedious task for these students. 
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Teaching Techniques 


Allow these students to make oral reports 
instead of written ones. Whether in con- 
ference, small group or large, evaluate 
them more by what they say than by what 
they write. Reports can be on tape, to 
save class time. Demand a minimum of 
written work, but a good quality, and you 
won't be ignoring the basics of composi- 
tion and legibility. Grammar can be cor- 
rected orally but is best done at another 
time. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSIVE 


Expressive Style 


These students can write fluent essays 
and good answers on tests to show what 
they know. They feel less comfortable, 
perhaps even stupid, when they have to 
give oral answers. Their thoughts are bet- 
ter organized on paper than when given 
orally. 


Teaching Techniques 


These students need to be allowed to 
write reports, keep notebooks and jour- 
nals for credit, and take written tests for 
evaluation. Oral transactions should be 
under non-pressured conditions, per- 
haps mainly in a one-to-one conference. 
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TEACHING STYLES 


Given the knowledge of student learning styles, 
the teacher can design an instructional plan 
which accommodates for those styles. Research 
indicates that an instructor’s teaching style tends 
to parallel his/her learning style. This provides an 
appropriate learning environment for those 
students whose style matches that of the teacher, 
but may be inadequate for those whose learning 
style is significantly different from that of the 
teacher. It would be unrealistic to believe that a 
teacher has time to teach to the unique style and 
needs of each individual in the class. However, it 
is possible to vary one’s teaching style to better 
accommodate for the diversity of learning styles. 
This can be done more effectively with 
knowledge of the dominant learning style of the 
class. The LSI, providing the teacher with a 
composite learning style profile of the class anda 
profile of each student, is a useful aid in selecting 
techniques to enhance learning. Viewing such 
information, a math teacher, for example, may 
find that the learning style of the majority of a 
class is “‘auditory numeric’’ and adjust her/his 
teaching style to provide more oral drill and oral 
explanations of the mathmatical concepts. The 
LSI printouts also alert the teacher to those 
students who have a significantly different 
learning style and do not take in numeric 
information well through listening. When 
follow-up instruction is needed for those 
students, the teacher might then use step-by- 
step pencil/paper demonstration or other visual 
aids. 





ADMINISTERING THE 
LEARNING STYLES INVENTORY 


There are two methods of administering the LSI. 
The student can take the inventory at the com- 
puter or the pencil/paper version can be given to 
the whole class at one time by making copies of 
the questionnaire from the reproducible masters 
provided in this guide (pp 14-15) or by using the 
option to print the questionnaire which is of- 
fered in the program. 








Administering the Pencil/Paper Version 
of the LSI 


Each student will need a copy of the Inventory 
and Response Sheet. Before beginning the LSI, 
the student should clearly understand that it is 
not a test. There are no “right” or “wrong” 
answers and no grade is given. The students 
should simply respond to the items in the way 
that reflects how they feel. If astatement strongly 
describes them, i.e. is ‘““most like’’ them, they 
should mark a (4). If it is “least like’ them, they 
should mark a(1). More neutral reactions would 
be represented by a (2) or (3). Explain that they 
must mark only one number for each sentence 
and that they must respond to every item. When 
administering the LSI to a group, the teacher 
might find it helpful to read each item aloud as 
the students follow along, allowing time for 
questions, clarification, and marking a response 
before proceeding to the next item. 


STUDENT PROGRAM 


There are nine class files available. Students 
should be assigned a class number (1 to 9) before 
they take the LSI directly onthe computer. When 
they begin running the program, they will each 
be asked to enter first and last names and class file 
number. When the class file number is entered, 
the program goes directly to the Student Learn- 
ing Styles Inventory. (If the class file to which a 
student has been assigned is already full, the 
student is directed to see the teacher for a new 
assignment.) 


Instructions are given, and the student takes the 
test in the same manner as the paper and pencil 
version. After each response, the student must 
verify the answer before it is recorded. 


When all 45 questions have been answered, the 
student may see his or her Learning Styles Graph 
and description, either on the screen or on a 
printer. 


The student’s records remain in the class file until 
the teacher either transfers or deletes them. 
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TEACHER PROGRAM 3. ENTER OR EDIT TEST DATA 


The teacher has access to a much broader pro- 
gram than the student. When the class number is 
requested, just type the word TEACHER instead 


of a number. 
SELECT FROM THE FOLLOWING OPTIONS. 


. Enter written student data 

. Move student records to new class file 
me OY =3 1-3 dome-p ae hel stata actore) ge i- 

. Delete teacher records 

ae = gL OM Ol} cele) e- i anme- tale mass eel dale femlast-liamasl-lale 
ae © 7-0 — 1 — een hd we) oo Vs 
here, then press ENTER. 


> Michael 


Type the number ot your selection: 


me 7-5 — en oad 1 — ee 8 0 et) 
then press ENTER. 


* Cooper 





ee @ — 7-01 — en od et —) ee de Fi 
class(1 to 9), then press igure 3. 


ENTER. The first option here is to Enter Written Stu- 
> TEACHER ; : 

dent Data from the pencil and paper version of 
the student test. The teacher simply types in 
each student’s name and class, then enters the 
Figure 7. number of each answer. 








Typing the letter “R”’ will backspace and erase 
the number typed; this can be done as often as 
needed. 


The computer will then ask if you wish to add 
—~MENU- any more names. If not, the program will re- 
aS oben @ler-r-talelalar-lia> turn to the menu above. 


Take Teacher Test 


. Enter or Edit Test Data : 

me oa Gb ahem sale lh aleler- lie) ae C1 ae) 0) om @la-) eo) al- | * * * 

. Display Class Files 
=ealem olaelela-laa 


If number 2 is selected, Move Student Records 
to New Class File, the user is asked to name the 
old and new file numbers and the student’s 
name. If the name is not listed in the old file, 
the user may opt to see a listing of all the 
Figure 2. students in any or all class files. Otherwise, the 
name will be recorded in the new file, and the 


user may choose to delete it from the old one 
1. PRINT QUESTIONNAIRE or to include the name in both. 


For this option, you must have a printer at- k wk * 
tached. Then the student questionnaire will be 
printed out. 


Type the number ot your selection 





The option to Delete Student Records is just 
that, with a chance to change one’s mind be- 
> TEACHER TEST fore the records are erased. Either an individ- 
ual or an entire class file may be deleted. 





This is an adaptation of the student Learning 


. . x *k * 
Styles Inventory. The test is taken in the same 
way as the student version, with the same op- The last option, to Delete Teacher’s Records, 
tions for a graph and further information. ‘works in the same way as that for the students. 
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4. PRINT INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP GRAPHS 


SELECT FROM THE FOLLOWING OPTIONS 


} Print individual graph 

2 Print class composite graph 

Sin Pate hvavehvte) @ patel coup isi mtzief-ltal-) mexevaal elel-yics 
4. Teacher matched against composite 
5 Return to main. menu : 


Type the number ol-your selection 





Figure 4. 


By selecting Option 1, the teacher can see the 

Learning Styles Graph for an Individual Stu- 

dent. Just type the student’s name and class 

number. The individual profile may be seen on 

the screen or on a printer. Each profile 

includes: 

— a graph profiling the student's learning 
style preferences 

— asection defining the nine style categories 

— information helpful to the teacher in plan- 
ning effective instructional strategies to 
use with the student. 


Looking at the graph on page 9, wesee that the 
student has a strong visual learning style pref- 
erence, as the graph line for both visual lan- 
guage and visual numeric is heavily weighted 
toward “most like me.”’ (The numbers 10 to 40 
along the bottom represent a continuum of 
“least like me” to “most like me.’’) This stu- 
dent also shows a preference for models and 
hands-on experiences as evidenced by a 
strong preference under Tactile Concrete. In 
terms of social style preference, this student 
prefers to work alone rather than ina group. In 
expressive style, this student strongly prefers 


writing to speaking. 


A score of 32 to 40 in a given area is considered 
to represent a major learning style. This is the 
mode the student feels most comfortable with, 
and uses for important learning. 


A score of 20 to 32 represents a minor learning 
style for the student. 


A score of 10 to 20 indicates that the student 
uses this style to a negligible extent and may 
prefer not to use it if other options are availa- 
ble. For example, a student scoring less than 20 
on Social Group may find group work uncom- 
fortable and unproductive. 


x * * 


Selection of Option 2 will produce a Class 
Composite Graph similar to that of on page 10. 
To form the class composite, the computer 
takes the most frequently appearing score, 
and displays it in a bar graph. The numbers 
appearing above each bar represent the 
number of students that fall in each range. 
Class 2, as a group, shows astyle preference for 
taking in numerical information visually and 
for learning through use of tactile aids such as 
models or other hands-on experiences. The 
graph also tells us that while 22 of the 30 stu- 
dents in the class have a visual numeric style 
preference, there is one student in the class for 
whom this is the least effective style. The pres- 
criptive information provided at the bottom of 
the profile gives suggested teaching strategies 
that relate to the style of the majority of stu- 
dents in the class. 
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Selection of Option 3 will produce a Compara- 
tive Graph, matching the individual student's 
profile against the Class Composite like that on 
page 11. The Student Matched Against Class 
profile provides: 

— a comparative graph displaying the class 
composite (labeled Group Style) and the 
student’s profile (labeled Individual Style). 

— a flagging of the areas in which the stu- 
dent’s learning style is significantly differ- 
ent from that of the class. 

— prescriptive information related to style 
preferences of the student. 


The graph of Student Jones matched against 
Class 2 shows that while the class has equal 
preference strength for visual and auditory 
language, Jones would fare well when the 
teacher’s presentation mode emphasizes visu- 
al language (reading, films, etc.). However, 
when the presentation has auditory emphasis 
(lecture, etc.), Jones might have a more diffi- 
cult time taking in the information. Two other 
areas of contrasting style differences between 
the class and Jones are seen in social style and 
expressive style. Again, the class shows an 
equal style preference in terms of working 
alone or in groups. Jones’ preference for 
working in a group is so negligible as not to 
even register on the graph. He describes him- 
self as working best alone and this preference 
should be accommodated for when important 
learning is taking place. The class also displays 
equal preference distribution in expressive 
style and the teacher might balance assign- 
ments in terms of written and oral work. Jones, 
however, shows a marked preference for writ- 
ing over oral expression. Again, for important 
assignments, the teacher would want to allow 
for this strong style preference when possible. 


x *k * 
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Selection of Option 4 will produce a Compara- 
tive Graph of the Teacher’s Learning/T eaching 
Style matched against the class as on page 12. 
We see that Mr. Cooper has a strong prefer- 
ence for taking in information visually. If his 
instructional methods reflect his visual orien- 
tation, a look at the Visual Language portion of 
the graph will alert him to the fact that over- 
emphasis of a visual approach may penalize 
thirteen of his students. If Cooper is a math 
teacher, we see that his visual numeric style is 
well matched to that of the class. 


DISPLAY CLASS FILES 


This provides an opportunity to see an alpha- 
betical listing of the names of the students in 
each file. This may be viewed on the screen or 
printed out. 


LISTING FOR CLASS #5 


Doe, Jahn 

Fetter, Faul 
Hammond, Jennifer 
Markland, Faren 
Fiazza, Faul 

Reed, Debbi 

Shap, Mike 

Spade, Sam 


(Fress SFACE BAR to cantinue. J 





Figure 5. 
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LEARNING STYLES CHGRT FOR KEWIN JCINES 


LEARNING STYLES LEAST tite ME Mijat Like ME 





VISUAL LANGUAGE ea ae am ed | 

VISUAL NUMERIC RRA HOB Ne ae 

AUDITORY LANGUAGE ; MEL: 

AUDITORY NUMERIC | BRA re eee 

TACTILE CONCRETE | BRPSEPSSON AIR: Pai AS ee ae OY 

SOCIAL INDIVIDUAL p ROSES RRSL Ue SM ee Tye a a 

SOCIAL GRQLF ‘ 

ORAL EXFRESSIVENESS PG Co 

WRITTEN EXFRESSIVEWNE- SS f Hi caciidieeinnteiesienieeniiiaoeninbipipeseiiteibiii 

SEGAL ERED BE UU OR SS RET Ree aw RGRICED = !U!™!™CUme!!S””:”t:t~Ca 
14 a) “45 44 i 


VISUAL LANGUAGE means that you learn lanauesage Ghille by sight, mainly be 
reading. 


VISUAL NUMERIC means that you do hetter with, munmberes when you See them written. 
AUDITORY LANGUAGE means that you learn best by ti SLenrvoU4eEe. 


AUDIT TORY NUMERIC means you are letter wath, rituamberes when YOu Cer heer 
Spoken. 


Ehiaem 


TACTILE CONCRETE means you are a builder and learm heat wher yout Can tonch what 
you are studying. 





SOCTAL INDIVIDUSL meane you preter te wark easy YOIUURT Cl 

SOCTAL GROUF means you learn heet by interacting with a CUY CALI. 

ORAL EXRESSIVENESS means how well vou ex press your celt when yau talk. 
WRITTEN EXFPRESSIVENESS means how well you exprmese yourself in writi ri}. 


FOP Oe He RO See Gees meee Fee © ee eee OOH 6s mt eee Ow eee Me ee ee OOD OO ees eee 4 Oe Gems eee tim Oe mete ce eee 
- eoree tae es wee eos Cee COR nett eee SeB er Rees woes C8 Fe et ONE hs ORE SES s Smee SF TEES AOOTS Gee areey HE ates «+ ame 


PRE SCR TR TIVE INFORMA T TOM FOR REVIN JONES 


1. Use books, pamphlets, and ather written material to enhance learnini ite Write 
important anformatioan an the toarad, band mut written instructions ». or bave 
student (s) take nutes is) Clese., 

<2. Use worksheets and warkbamke far  ctucdernt Ces), Work protleme on the loard 

or have student (s) work them cua the therer ad. 


we Student (s) will need Gane hands-an experience to supplement learnin as Have 
student (s) draw pictures or ack d@gukb a story. Lkce physical abjyects such as 
blocks to teach math cancepts, 


6. Save sacializing experiences far non-learning «2 tuations. Give student (s) 
time alone to work an prableme and acca qimeants. 


9. Allow student (se) ta write reporte, and keen journale and natehaake £ar 
credit. Emphasize wratten teets. Criat werk shaula came ts) Low pressures, 
non-learning sibttiatirons. 
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CLASS #2° COMPOSITE GRAFH 
LEARNING STYLE Least like Mast like 
VISUAL LANGUAGE st i a > R 
Group Style = HHHXSHHHHHHAHHHHHHHHHRHHH 
VISUAL NUMERTC =: 1 os ? Re ome Ps 
Group Style = gTaTavararavave iy eravere rarer arava are ararereraravere teh? eraveveva Tavera wrarereveret 
AUDITORY LANGUAGE = a ye Pa af a 
Group Style o=: PUavarereravevarevarararavererarevavererstaarereraverarer 
AUDITORY NUMERIC = ft Pts & 
Group Style = Pererevererae) rarererareyerarereraversvevererarere Wrarevererararava?e? 
TACTILE CONCRETE \ as } 44 ne tS 
Group Style = faverereerevererever era arevarer tt edt dt teat HEH Pee erereTeerarararevararen 
SOCIAL INDIVIDUAL an ‘4 . a os De 
Group Style a RUvereravarereverereyerareyaravery ereyerevererereverarergrevererare Tyrer 
SOCIAL GROQOUF’ = 1 pe 19 : Jo 
Group Style Revereraren tf fave vevavereverava'ereversvarareretarsver Revererererarere® 
ORAL EXFRESSIVENE SS so o Po i ee am + 
Group Style vn tt HH HF ett tet A+ He dt dE vt 44 Hf FF He tt 4 He dt HE Ht HOHE Ht 
WRITTEN EXFRESSIVENESS = « as ie 1 4 a 1 : 
Group Style = narereray WUE BE AE EEA BRAT EE UE HY Te dE tb HEE HH revereversverererg® 
eee eotee Gees came mee Se nes wee owe we See we oO: om me ee Se ee ee ee er ii a Ses i le: ie = ae A tsNam,  ah , aN one seme oom ahs 
135 wk I 4405 
VISUAL LANGUAGE means that you Jearm language ektildio ty sight, mainly hy 
reading. 
VISUAL NUMERIC means that you du better wath numbers when you cee them written. 
AUDITORY LANGUAGE means that you learns best by Jliatening. 
AUDITORY NUMERIC means you are better with numbers when yau can hear them 
spoken. 
TACTILE CONCRETE wears you are ai tusdder ancl learn lreedt whem yoau can touch what 
you are studying. 
SOCIAL INDIVIDUAL means you pretur ba wark Gm yveur cwn. 
SOCIAL GROWUF meane you learn best yy interacting with & Grau. 
ORAL EXRESSTVENESS means Now well you express your self when yau talk. 
WRITTEN EXPRESSIVENESS imeame bow weld you @aprese ywoursel¢? in writing; 
PRESCRIPTIVE JNFORMATION FOR CLASS #2 
=. Use tapes, lectures, rate oral practice, or class discussions to help 
student(s) hear infarmation to be learned. 
2. Use worksheets] and warkboake far etherderb tet, Work prableme an the herd 
or have students) wark them orn Ube beonar el. 
5S. Student (s) will meed same hands-an @xpercrence toa cupnpnlement learninc. Have) 
student (6) draw pictures ar act out am shory. llIee pliysical objects such as 
blocks to teach math cancepts. 
& and 7. Stuclent (e) can learn albane ar with & Qraup. 
RBS and &. Student (se) can do written wark on abaut the same level as oral wark. 
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INDIVIDUAL ve. CLASS #2 
STUDENT: Kevin Janes 
LEARNING males Least like ater 1 oied 
VISUAL L ANGUAGE = 1a ra cr oan & 
Group Style = FH AS HAT HE HH: FE HEAT dE 49 HE SF Hb HE: A444 4 
Individual Style S= ORO ROO OOOO OO FOO OOOO OK IOKOK x 
YISUAL NUMERIC = 1 oe ? oa 
Group Style ea Pererereveree HERE HERA R RMR BAER OE 
Individual Style == ROR OR RG GOROOR ROO OKO; ROR OR OK GOO OR ook ROOK OnE oqo 
AUDITORY LANGUAGE us ri : Poa es os 
Group Style = Pavers evereey SEH AEE AL H FR AF renrerr rs 
Individual] Style = KOK WOK OK 
AUDITORY NUMERIC Res = ony Pig eh, & 
Group Style HE 4S Fh AS He YE AE HE FE FE AE 4 HE SE $b a HE th dt PF AE Hb oR AEE HE 4d HE 44 $b 9d HE 
Individual] Style = KOK ROKR KOK OKO, OR RO ORO KOR Kok 
TACTILE CONCRETE : 1 4a i 1S 
Group Style i FETE TE Ad TH 1d EH tb TE at th 4 veer VEE] ThA 44 +4 4 tt (+40 48S HEA HE 1 34 44 HH 
Individual Style = ORO OOOO OO OK OOK OKO 
SOCTAL INDIVIDUAL : “4 ms a 11 
Group Style = JEN dB AE AEA AH 44 Perey WH Rerarerererarere a TeraT ere rv reve 
Individual style = OROROK AIO A KORO ROOK OOF ORK aK KK 
SOCTAL GROUF a oe 19 re 1a 
Group Style = HALE EH EH AE AE +E 4 Hie Waieerrrrrrecer TdT 
Individual ttyle 
WRAL. EAP RESSIVENESS = és pa, Ls a, 7 
Group  oty lee = HH IEEE RUeTeyeTyre rere We vieret Save a erate iy erarerery re? 
Individual Style KKK ROK 
WRITTEN EXPRESSIVE NESS ; & os 14 je 164 
Group Style = revererey FRAG FE AE HE TE da de UE do HE Hb $b HH 4d PR td HEH + HEE HH 
Individual Style isis cil ipa 
se elena ie acd iat “aha. Steen ace et ee * a wo adn meee cine memes mes on come setae wae emmee mere mes ths bute pee ere saw ane wee as as as as esis ay i: Sas hs “ls cai eis Sete: tbe 
1s wh GS 4os 
AREAS OF CLASS AND STUDENT DIFFERENCES 
Visual LANGUAGE 
AUDT TORY LANGUAGE 
SOC LAL GROUF 
UR. EAPRE SS IVEME SS 
PRESCR IR T IVE INFORMATION FOR Kevin Janes 
1. Use books, pamphlets, and other written material ta enhance learning. Write 
important information an the board, hand aut written inetructions, or have 
student (5s) take notes in clase. 


“a Ucse worksheets 


and workbooks 


for student (65), 


ne Work problems on the board 

or have student (e) work them an the baard. 

o. Student (s) will need some hands-an experience to supplement learning. Have 
Sstudent(s) draw pictures or wet aut a story. lise physical objects such as 
blocks ta teach math concepts. 

& Save socializing experiences for nanm-learnys ide Sltuatians. Give aetudent (s) 
time alone toa work nm prablems and acer quments. | 


9. Allow etudent (3 
credit. Emphiagci zs e 
non-learning 


Lo owreey te 
weobti ten 
sptuatianse. 


reports, and keep journals and notebooks. for 
Lee ts. Oral work should came in low pree:.ure, 
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TEACHER: 


LEARNING STYLE 
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VISUAL LANGUAGE 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
VISUAL NUMERIC 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
AUDITORY LANGUAGE 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
AUDITORY NUMERIC 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
TACTILE CONCRETE 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
SOCIAL INDIVIDUAL 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
SOCIAL GROUF 
Group Style 
Individual Style 


ORAL EXFRESSIVENESS 
Group Style 
Individual Style 
WRITTEN EXFPRESSTIVENESS 
Group Style 
Individual Style 


Michael Cooper 


Stil 


-—_ 
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TEACHER vss. CLASS #2 
Least like Most like 
: LS Cp + ss 
Perereerevavete eg ere Revererevererare" 


KOKORO KOR OK ORR TORO, OK ROTOR ORO KOK KKK WOK KX 


1 rd Por - 
Perereverarerere” sete teagan Hb TRAST HAE HE HERR RH HHH HH HH neveren 


OOOO OOR ORO, OR ROK OK OOOO KOR OR KKK KK KKK 


>. .. 


| 


: A ae 20 pa &; 
FE 44 44 $b 44 14 He at He HE th FE 44 38 dF 44 Fb EE Th OE dd Hh HE dS a HE 
WOK OK KOK OR OK Oe 
Rurerererararevevevererarereren FEAL SE AEE TE HH PereTeeraterarerare vera" 
Pee. e 2 22 2 2 2 2 2 2 SS 2 oe. | 

1 14 eee 


45 9b a SE AE A A a Praearre nr rye yey ee ree 
OKO OKO OK KOKORO KOK OKO ROKK KK AK KE 


4 1 ; 11 

PaTerare arava terarerareverarererarerereverere aTarnvereTererererereyreT 
FOO” OIG OI IOI FOR EOI IOI IOI IKK 
° 1 < Lo oe ‘1 1) 
nyrerereveveretarerereterevey avarsve ey aisve vre'eve ry ere ery rergr 
RECCCCESCOCCCSCCSOES 


fy 


F ¥ < a! 
HHHHHAHARH AHH rer BE EA AE Sat HE I Rererererevereversterer 


KR OEE KKH KKK 


4 


< &y oe 14 ad 
HHHHHUHHHHHHHRHHHEHI THERE BHHHHHRHH 


dis lala ileal allie 


re 


ei aida ake asc a ean ee a ats Sel beens Aes en A 7 sal i tn etl ssi i ln Sess i piaee-dis 
1” m SZd A "4 AW 
AREAS OF CLASS AND TEACHER DIFFERENCES 
VISUAL. LANGUAGE 


AUDITORY LANGUAGE 
AWIDITORY NUMER TO 


SOCTAL GROUF 


ORAL EXFRESSIVENESS 


Pre 


3. Use tapes, 
student (s) 


lectures, 


Zz. Use worksheets 


or have student (s) wark 


Hear infaormatian 


SCRIFT IVE INFORMATION FOR CLASS #2 
rote aral practice, or class discussions to help 
to be learned. 
and workbooks for student (s). Work problems an the board 
them an the hoard. 


5. Student(s) will need some hands-an experience ta supplement learning. Have 
student(s) draw pictures or act out a story. lise physical objects such as 
blocks to teach math concepts. 

6 and 7. Student (s) can learn alone ar with a group. 

Band 9. Student(s) can do written work on about the same level as oral work. 
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DATA DISKS 


The LEARNING STYLES INVENTORY consists of 
two disks, one program disk and one data disk. 
Each data disk will hold nine class files, plus a 
Teacher file, with room for about two hundred 
names in each file. (This number will vary accord- 
ing to the hardware version used.) 


Additional data disks, for back-up or program 
expansion, are available from Educational Activi- 
ties, Inc., P.O. Box 392, Freeport, NY, 11520. 


To receive instructions on how to make a back- 
up copy of your data disk, just boot the original 


data disk by itself. The information will then ap- 


pear on the screen. 


Except on the TRS-80, this two-disk program may 
be used with a single disk drive system. At the 
beginning of the program, the user will be asked 
if one or two drives are to be used. If a single 
drive is being used, instructions will be given 
each time the disk must be changed. 


If you need immediate assistance with this or any 
Educational Activities microcomputer program, 
our consultants are as close as your phone. Just 
dial toll-free 800-645-3739 (inside New York 
State, dial 516-223-4666), and ask for the CUS- 
TOMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
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Name ee t—‘“‘«‘«C Cl aS 





Instructions: Read the statement carefully and circle the number which best agrees with how you feel about the 
statement. 


Sample: | would rather do work in the afternoon than 
in the morning. | (4) (3) (2) (1) 


A number “‘4’’ response means that you prefer to work in the afternoon. A response of “1” means that you very 
much prefer to work in the mornings. There is no right or wrong response, only the way you feel about the 
statement. You may have all the time you need so please respond to every statement. Now, if there are no other 
questions, go on with the survey. 


Most Least 
Like Me Like Me 
1. Making things for my studies helps me to re- : 
member what | have learned. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
2. | can write about most of the things | know better 
than | can tell about them. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
3. When I really want to understand what | have | 
read, | read it softly to myself. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
4. | get more done when | work alone. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
5. | remember what | have read better than what | | 
have heard. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
6. When I answer questions, | can say the answer 
better than | can write it. (4) (3) (2) | (1) 
7. When | do math problems in my head, | say the 
numbers to myself. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
8. | enjoy joining in on class discussions. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
9. | understand a math problem that is written down 
better than one that | hear. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
10. | do better when | can write the answer instead of | 
having to Say it. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
11. | understand spoken directions better than writ- 
ten ones. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
12. | like to work by myself. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
13. | would rather read a story than listen to it read. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
14. | would rather show and explain how a thing 
works than write about how it works. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
15. If someone tells me three numbers to add, I can 
usually get the right answer without writing them 
down. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
16. | prefer to work with a group when there is work 
to be done. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
17. A graph or chart of numbers is easier for me to : 
understand than hearing the numbers said. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
18. Writing a spelling word several times helps me 
remember it better. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
19. | learn better if someone reads a book to me than 


if | read it silently to myself. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
14 
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Name _ Cia 5 
Most Least 
Like Me Like Me 
20. | learn best when I study alone. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
21. When | have a choice between reading and listen- 
ing, | usually read. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
22. | would rather tell a story than write it. (4) (3) (2) (1) 


23. Saying the multiplication tables over and over 
helped me remember them better than writing 


them over and over. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
24. | do my best work in a group. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
25. | understand a math problem that is written down 

better than one | hear. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
26. Ina group project, | would rather make a chart or 

poster than gather the information to put on it. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
27. Written assignments are easy for me to follow. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
28. | remember more of what | learn if | learn it alone. (4) (3) (2) (1) 


29. | do well in classes where most of the information 





has to be read. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
30. | would enjoy giving an oral report to the class. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
31. | learn math better from spoken explanations than 

written ones. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
32. If | have to decide something, | ask other people 

for their opinions. (4) (3) (2) (1) 


33. Written math problems are easier for me to do 





than oral ones. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
34. I like to make things with my hands. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
35. | don't mind doing written assignments. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
36. | remember things | hear better than things | read. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
37. | learn better by reading than by listening. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
38. Itis easy for me to tell about the things that | know. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
39. It makes it easier when I say the numbers of a 

problem to myself as | work it out. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
40. If | understand a problem, | like to help someone 

else understand it too. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
41. Seeing a number makes more sense to me than 

hearing a number. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
42. | understand what! have learned better when | am 

involved in making something for the subject. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
43. The things | write on paper sound better than 

when I say them. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
44. | find it easier to remember what! have heard than 

what | have read. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
45. It is fun to learn with classmates, but it is hard to 

study with them. (4) (3) (2) (1) 
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Instructions for Operating 
Your APPLE Il Disk Program 





1. Insert the disk into the Drive. Use Drive | when two drives are present. 


2. Turn on the computer and the monitor and wait until the IN USE light on the Drive 
goes off. 


3. The program will execute and AA willbe displayed. If this doesn’t appear, restart the 
procedure. 





4. After the introductory remarks have been displayed, the PROGRAM MENU will 
appear on the screen. Select the program you wish by following the instructions on 
the screen. (Single program diskettes do not contain a MENU.) 


5. If you would like to stop in the middle of a program, press the CTRL key and the “C”’ 


key simultaneously, then press RETURN. This will bring you back to the PROGRAM 
MENU. 


6. To return to the introductory remarks, press the CTRL key and the RESET key 
simultaneously. 


7. If you wish to use a different disk, place it in the Drive and press the CTRL key and the 
RESET key simultaneously. 





The word Apple and the Apple logo are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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